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style and historic sequence, the reading of it should be supplemented by 
that of Reber's handbook or Schnaase's, Liibke's, or Kugler's, larger works. 

A. L. F.,Je. 

Carl Neumann. Griechische Oeschichtschrdber und Geschichisquellen 
im zwolften Jahrhundert. 8vo, pp. vi-105. Leipzig, 1888, Duncker 
u. Humblot. 

The main object of this book is to give an account of the historical works 
of Anna Komnena, of Theodoros Prodromos, and of Johannes Kinnamos ; 
but the author also touches upon many interesting points of Byzantine his- 
tory and literature. His attempt to define Byzantine civilization is helpful, 
but should be accepted as a provisional definition only. Amongst the results 
of his investigations may be cited the proof that there were two writers of 
the name Prodromos, and that in the text of Johannes Kinnamos we have 
only an epitome of the original work. An interesting parallel is found 
between the poems of Ptochoprodromos and those of Walther v. d. Vogel- 
weide. — Waschke in Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, 'So. 49. 

O'lTO PoHL. Die altchrisUiclie Fresko- und Mosaik-Malerd. 8vo, pp. 
203. Leipzig, 1888, Hinrichs. 

The book is divided into five sections : 1. Relation of the Christians to 
the art of the ancient world. 2. Monuments: (a) Catacomb-pictures; (6) 
Mosaics. 3. Documents. 4. Interpretation of early-Christian paintings. 5. 
Decadence of early-Christian painting. In the second section, the existing 
early-Christian pictures are mentioned in chronological order, and refer- 
ences are given to the catacombs, churches, etc., when they are found, and 
to the books in which they are reproduced. In the fourth section, he opposes 
the extreme Catholic position of E. Frantz ( Oeseh. d. ehristl. Malerei), that 
these pictures arose under clerical guidance in illustration of Catholic 
dogmas, and also the extreme classical view of A. Hasenclever {Altehristl. 
Ordbersehmuek), who sees in early-Christian art nothing more than a soul- 
less imitation of the antique. The style of the work is fascinating and will 
win for the author many adherents to his views. — F. W. Schwarzlose in 
Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 36. 

THE RENAISSANCE. 
Eugene Muntz. Histoire de I' Art pendant la Renaissance [tome] 
I. Italie. Les Primitifs. Ouvrage contenant cinq cent quatorze 
illustrations ins6rges dans le texte, quatre planches, etc. 4to, pp. 
744. Paris, 1889, Hachette. 

Finally, we are to have a general history of art during the period of the 
Renaissance, covering not only every one of its branches but all the various 
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countries in which it developed under different forms and aspects. It is 
by a writer in whom we may have perfect confidence, for he has shown 
himself by previously published works ' a thorough master of the subject 
and the period. This is the first of several bulky quarto volumes. It is 
devoted to Italy and to its early Renaissance of the xv century. It can- 
not be expected that a full idea be given of its contents in this short notice. 
In the introduction, M. Miintz gives a short but graphic picture of the broad 
features of Italian society in the xv century, its classes and its tendencies, 
of the condition of literature and of the general role of art as connected 
with the public and private life of the period, and of the general periods 
into which the art of the Renaissance may be divided. Before attacking 
the history of art proper, the writer studies the various factors which 
determined its development. He has adopted the following sequence: (1) 
the patrons (lords, communes, and private individuals') who directed and 
encouraged the efforts of artists, grouped according to regions and accom- 
panied by a map of artistic Italy in the xv century — a life-like sketch of 
the society in which the artists lived ; (2) the sources and constituent ele- 
ments of the early Renaissance — antiquity on the one hand and nature 
and contemporary society on the other, with especial stress on the realistic 
side, i. e., on the elements taken from the life of the day ; (3) the body of 
the work, treating of the arts in themselves, divided into (a) Architecture, 
from Brunellesco to Bramante (book iii) ; (6) Sculpture, from Donatello to 
Verrocchio (book iv) ; (c) Painting, from Masaccio to Mantegna (book v) ; 
(d) Engraving and the decorative arts (book vi). 

This first volume embraces, then, the whole of the early Renaissance in 
Italy, finishing in the last quarter of the xv century. The subject is well 
adapted to a separate treatment, and the treatment is clear and systematic. 
The various points made by the text are fully supported by admirably 
chosen illustrations, done, for the great part, in the new half-tone process 
which is becoming so deservedly popular in all countries. A rapid glance 
is suiBcient to bring out certain general qualities of excellence running 
through the book. We notice, for example, a broad acquaintance with 
the literature of the Renaissance and with contemporary documents ; an 
element which contributes to round out a picture which otherwise would 
be incomplete. Besides, M. Miintz has not the fault of so many, a con- 
temptuous ignoring of the Middle Ages, with which he is thoroughly in 
touch, and so is able to better appreciate the transition to the Renaissance. 
In handling the vast accumulation of material which he has been col- 
lecting with marvellous industry, he shows the skill in arrangement, the 

' Les Precmrseurs de la Renaissance, 2 vols ; Les Arts d, la Omr des Papes ; La Renais- 
sance en Italie et en France d, V&poqae de Charles VIII; Donatello (in Les Artistes Ce- 
Ubres) ; Les Collections des MMieis au XV si^ck; Raphael: Sa vie et ses aaivres. 
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lightness of touch, and clearness of exposition that characterize the best 
French writers. The interest of the reader is kept unflagging by the con- 
stant introduction of ideas, inferences, deductions and analogies suggested 
by the facts. The writer's optimism is evident ; he is himself conscious of 
of it, and administers every now and then an antidote, exposing some of 
the evident weaknesses or errors of the Renaissance. 

M. Miintz thus resumes, at the close, his own impressions of this period : 
" The multiplicitylof thelmeans of expression chosen or discovered by the 
artists and Maecenases of the fifteenth century would alone be sufficient 
to show to what degree the quattrocentists possessed plastic sense, and how 
far this faculty predominated over all others — over the literary sense, the sci- 
entific sense, and even the moral sense. They sought after progress and per- 
fection anywhere, among the ancients as well as among the Germans or the 
Eastern nations; they opened their souls . . to every thrilling impression 
that could be expressed by the arts of design, united the ardent worship of 
nature with an almost superstitious respect for classic tradition, and, by 
combining these very distinct elements, produced a style less pure and less 
powerful than that of the following period, but certainly more picturesque, 
vigorous, characteristic, and life-like." 

A. L. Frothingham, Je. 



